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Population in the United Nations 


Since the United Nations first 
convened in San Francisco in the 
spring of 1945, world population 
has grown by 300 million, and at 
an accelerating rate. 

In the decade 1930-40, the in- 
crease amounted to about 225 
million: an average of some 22 
million per year. Current world 


increase is now estimated at 35 mil- 
lion per year. That represents more 
than a 50 percent gain. 

The pre-war net daily gain of 
births over deaths was about 60,- 
000. Today, nearly 100,000 people 


are added to world numbers every 
24 hours. 


Far more effective drugs and 
new medical and public health 
techniques have become available 
to reduce disease and relieve hu- 
man suffering since the close of 
World War II. The resulting dras- 
tic decline in death rates in many 
lands accounts for most of -this 
more rapid increase. There has 
been a remarkable improvement in 
census and vital statistics in many 
countries. Though big statistical 
blank areas still exist on the world’s 
population map, it is possible to- 
day to make far more accurate esti- 
mates of population changes. 

Within the United Nations’ Sec- 
retariat a small band of dedicated 
workers has been keeping tab on 
many ramifications of world popu- 


lation growth. An average annual 
budget of only $160,000—less than 
one three-hundredths of the United 
Nations’ total budget—has covered 
the varied activities of the work. 

The unit charged with popula- 
tion study was originally organ- 
ized as a Division in January 1947. 
Its scope and functions were pre- 
scribed at the first session of the 
Population Commission, February 
6-19, 1947. In September 1954, it 
was demoted to Branch status; its 
personnel was reduced by 40 per- 
cent (from 30 people to 18); and 
the scope of its work sharply cur- 
tailed. A chronological review of 
the evolution and work of the Pop- 
ulation Branch should serve to fo- 
cus attention on this regrettable 
retrenchment. 


AN IDEA IS BORN 


That the aecelerating increase in 
population presented a grave threat 
to the aims set forth in the pream- 
ble of the United Nations Charter 
was recognized by a good many 
specialists long before World War 
II. By 1946 the problem of ‘‘pro- 
moting social progress and better 
standards of life in larger free- 
dom’’ began to be viewed in a new 
climate of thought by some world 
leaders. They were beginning to 
understand the relationship be- 
tween the alarming spurt in popu- 








Che Preamble of 
The Anited Nations 


WE THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sor- 
row to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in the fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbours, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the insti- 
tution of methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, 
who have exhibited their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the 
United Nations and do hereby establish an international 
organization to be known as the United Nations. 
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lation growth — three new babies 
were then being born every second 
—and the unrest of hundreds of 
millions of people in the less de- 
veloped countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America who were strug- 
gling to improve their living levels. 

What effect may the current pop- 
ulation growth of 35 million an- 
nually have on the world, and on 
the economic development and so- 
cial structure of its less developed 
areas? 

Rapid population growth is pos- 
ing a great problem for many gov- 
ernments now trying to raise the 
living levels of peoples who have 
lived with hunger for generations. 

Application of new methods has 
raised food production swiftly in 
some countries. But the millions of 
new mouths to feed mean that 
these new food supplies often have 
to be spread very thinly. 

Pakistan is a good example. Re- 
cent surveys of Pakistan’s problem 
of food-land-people reveal that a 
20 percent increase in food produc- 
tion since World War IT has been 
cancelled out by a greater increase 
in population. Today the food 
available per person is 10 percent 
less than it was 15 years ago. 

It is a tribute to the United Na- 
tions that as early as 1946, when 
the organization was only one 
year old, both the General Assem- 
bly and the Economic and Social 
Council recognized that if the 
United Nations was to help create 
conditions of ‘‘stability and well 
being which are necessary for 
friendly relations among nations,’’ 
it should initiate research into va- 
rious aspects of population dynam- 
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ies and the interrelationship of 
these factors to living conditions, 
and to social and political stability. 

This led to the creation of the 
Population Commission by a reso- 
lution passed by the Economic and 
Social Council on October 3, 1946. 
In order to guide the Council in 
the discharge of the responsibilities 
vested in it by the United Nations 
Charter, it directed the, Population 
Commisison to advise it regarding 
pressing demographic problems 
confronting the member nations 
and to suggest programs for their 
solution. It was specifically direct- 
ed to arrange for studies on: 

a) population changes, the factors as- 

sociated with such changes, and the 

policies designed to influence these 
factors; 

b) inter-relationships of economic and 

social conditions and population trends; 

¢) migratory movements of popula- 
tion and factors associated with such 
movements; 

d) any other population problems on 

which the principal or subsidiary or- 

gans of the United Nations or the spe- 
cialized agencies may seek advice.* 

At its third session the Popula- 
tion Commission redefined its role 
in these words, using the Council’s 
directives as a basis: 

The Population Commission shall ar- 
range for studies and advise the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on: 

a) the size and structure of popula- 

tions and the changes therein; 

b) the interplay of demographic fac- 

tors, and economic and social factors; 

c) policies designed to influence the 

size and structure of populations and 

the changes therein; 

da) any other demographic questions 

on which either the principal or the 

subsidiary organs of the United Na- 
tions or the Specialized Agencies may 
seek advice.* 
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ALL AREAS OF THE WORLD 
REPRESENTED ON POPULATION 
COMMISSION 


The resolution establishing the 
Population Commission also deter- 
mined its initial membership. In 
addition to the ‘‘Big Five’? — 
United States of America, United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, France and China 
—seven other nations were also 
named to select delegates. 

In order to achieve better repre- 
sentation, the Commission request- 
ed at its second session that its 
membership be increased to fifteen 
from the original twelve. The re- 
quest was approved by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and by 
the General Assembly. Now, the 
Commission has representation 
from all parts of the world. Mem- 
bership is on a rotating basis. At 
the present time the original ‘‘Big 
Five’’ are still represented, and 
other representation is from Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Costa Rica, India, Iran, Syria, 
Sweden, and the Ukraine. 

The Commission’s decisions and 
recommendations are subject to 
the approval of the Economic and 
Social Council. The wishes of the 
General Assembly must also be 
considered. The Commission adopts 
its own agenda and invites repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agen- 
cies and non-governmental organi- 
zations as observers at its sessions. 
These 10 to 15 day sessions are held 
every other year. The Commission 
formulates policies, decides what 
subjects should be investigated and 
sets up priorities for its studies. 

Actual implementation of the 
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Commission’s resolutions is dele- 
gated to the United Nations’ Sec- 
retariat. The execution of this 
mandate has mainly been left to 
two agencies within the Secre- 
tariat: the Population Branch and 
the Statistical Office. This report 
is mainly focused on the Population 
Branch, and a number of activities 
discussed here have involved vary- 
ing amounts of cooperation with 
the Statistical Office. In the recent 
reorganization of the United Na- 
tions’ Secretariat, the Statistical 
Office suffered no reduction in 
staff. 


COMMUNISTS, ROMAN CATHOLICS 
AND “NEO-MALTHUSIANS” MAKE 
STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 

In evaluating the nature and 
volume of the Population Commis- 
sion’s work, it should be constantly 
kept in mind that Commission 
members represent governments of 
diverse political, social and econom- 
ic philosophies; that the available 
staff resources in the Population 
Branch impose severe limitations; 
and that the wishes of the General 
Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council are a paramount 
consideration. 

Since the Population Commis- 
sion was established, it has had 
among its members representatives 
of three conflicting schools of 
thought. These have been the Com- 
munists, the Roman Catholics, and 
those called—sneeringly by their 
enemies.and sometimes apologeti- 
eally by their friends—the ‘‘Neo- 
Malthusians.’’ 

The Communist position, based 
on Marxian dialectics, denies that 
either population pressure or rate 
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of population growth can ever pre- 
sent a problem. It holds, in short, 
that absolute overpopulation is im- 
possible. The Communists say that 
manpower is labor and that labor 
is capital. This short-circuits the 
problem of capital formation which 
is of such great concern in the im- 
provement of living conditions in 
many agrarian countries. The 
Marxists argue that there is no 
need to be concerned about the in- 
creasing growth of population: the 
more people, the more capital. The 
problem of low income levels is 
presented as solely a question of 
wealth and resources distribution. 
Thus, overpopulation is economic 
maldistribution and ‘‘social re- 
form’’ along Marxist lines will as- 
sure a rise in the level of living in 
the ‘‘overpopulated’’ areas of the 
world. 

In principle, the Communists 
have no objection to fertility con- 
trol by individuals. It was actual- 
ly endorsed during the early years 
of the regime in the USSR. This 
seems in contradiction to their 
philosophy, which flatly rejects 
the need for any kind of popula- 
tion control. 

The Communists maintain that 
it is not the size of the population 
that should be adjusted to the 
available resources; rather, eco- 
nomic and social institutions must 
be readapted continuously to per- 
mit a growing population to raise 
its level of living. The representa- 
tive on the Population Commission 
of the USSR, Mr. T. Ryabushkin, 
stated this position at the World 
Population Conference held last 
year in Rome in these words: 
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. .. Many experts from different coun- 
tries holding different political views, 
had shown by their interventions in the 
discussion that ‘‘neo-Malthusianism’’ 
is incompatible with the scientific prin- 
ciples of demography, economics, and 
sociology and contrary to the basic 
principles of humanitarianism. Even 
with present techniques, the right use 
of resources would ensure a satisfac- 
tory standard of living for two or three 
times the present population of the 
world. ‘‘Neo-Malthusian’’ efforts to 
reduce the population or to restrict its 
growth are therefore unscientific and 
reactionary.‘ 

The Catholics recognize that 
overpopulation is indeed a fact in 
certain parts of the world, and that 
parents have an ethical responsibil- 
ity to limit procreation in the in- 
terests of family, community and 
national welfare. Father deLesta- 
pis stated this position very clearly 
at the Rome conference: 

Finally, let us add that such fundamen- 

tal education must be persuaded, com- 

pletely and before all, that choice of 
the number of children in the bosom 
of a family rests absolutely and at last 
analysis, the sole personal responsibil- 
ity of the spouses. If it falls to the 
lot of the State, guardian of the Com- 
mon Welfare of a nation, to follow 
the demographic evolution and in con- 
nection therewith to publish studies 
and appropriate analyses; if it should 
also fall to its lot, in case of demo- 
graphic disequilibrium, to inform the 
citizens of the consequences of speci- 
fied demographic developments and to 
give publicity to the results of these 
studies, this is not to raise the question 
whether the state is to propose any 
kind of system of natality going as far 
as individual application. . . . In this 
regard, testimony especially worthy of 
being imitated is given by the spouses 
who not only take into consideration 
their personal welfare—health, physi- 
eal and psychic energy—but also the 
welfare of their children, provision for 
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their best possible education, the wel- 
fare of the familial community and the 
nature of its laws of unity and order 
in intimacy; and finally, the general 
welfare of the human community, pres- 
ent and future, by beginning with the 

nearest person at the present time... .5 

To the Roman Catholics the ma- 
jor issue is ethical, centering 
around the methods whereby fertil- 
ity is to be controlled. The respon- 
sibility to limit the number of chil- 
dren in the interests of the family 
or the community must be exer- 
cised only by approved methods. 
Rather than condone the use by 
members of any faith of ‘‘unnatu- 
ral’’ means of contraception, 
frowned on by Catholic dogma, 
Catholic spokesmen tend to look to 
other expedients, such as migra- 
tion, to avert dangers of overpopu- 
lation. 

The proponents of the third 
school approach the population 
problem with a more varied out- 
look, and in a far less doctrinaire 
manner than either the Catholics 
or the Communists. Their relation- 
ship to the principles of Malthus 
is historical in the sense that they 
are concerned with factors which 
check population growth. But mod- 
ern demographic theory conceives 
of checks on population growth as 
being far more varied than the 
checks of Malthus. The term ‘‘ Neo- 
Malthusian’’ is thus a misnomer; 
a new word is needed which will 
more accurately describe this point 
of view. 

Those who belong to this school 
of thought recognize that economic 
development and concomitant s0- 
cial change involve a complex in- 
terplay of many factors: demo- 
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graphic, social, economic and po- 
litical. For example, a program 
for improving the health conditions 
and increasing the productivity of 
an economically underdeveloped 
country with low per capita income 
may be endangered by a sudden 
spurt of population growth initi- 
ated by a rapid decline in the 
death rate. 

Some also believe that popula- 
tion policies should be developed 
which will realistically take into 
account such complex interactions, 
and relate them in any country or 
region to the available resources: 
arable land, water, power, fuel and 
minerals. They warn that because 
the world’s renewable and non-re- 
newable resources will be used at 
an even faster rate in the future, 
serious scarcities are in prospect 
for many resources, especially min- 
erals. 

Since it follows that a balance 
between population and available 
resources is crucial, they believe 
that appropriate steps should be 
taken to check population growth 
when such growth retards economic 
development. They see the prob- 
lem as critical in less developed 
countries where people are strug- 
gling to raise living levels. For 
healthy. successful economic de- 
velopment in those countries they 
believe that it is essential that pop- 
ulations grow at a rate slower than 
the rates of resource development 
and capital formation. 

This school recognizes that there 
are many means of slowing down 
population growth which have 
been used in the past and are still 
being used: abortion, infanticide, 
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celibacy, late marriage, and con- 
trol of the fertility by the use of 
contraceptives. While this school 
holds that contraception has both 
practical and humanitarian values 
in its favor, it believes that only 
those methods socially acceptable 
to the people of a given area should 
be used. 


HOW THESE DIFFERENCES 
INFLUENCE THE COMMISSION’S 
WORK 


What has been the effect of this 
diversity of opinion within the 
Population Commission on the 
demographic work undertaken by 
the United Nations? In spite of 
the absence of any fundamental 
unity of viewpoint, the Roman 
Catholic and Communist represen- 
tatives have maintained an effec- 
tive voting bloc in the deliberations 
of the Commission, and this has 
considerably limited the Commis- 
sion’s scope of activity. It has 
avoided the areas of acute contro- 
versy, such as questions of popula- 
tion policy. This is clearly seen in 
many of the Commission’s reports 
which include many interesting 
and enlightening facts concerning 
population and economic develop- 
ment, but which fail to draw the 
inescapable conclusions from these 
data. To illustrate: 

Many underdeveloped countries are 

characterized by an unfavourable dem- 

ographie situation . . . substantial im- 

provements can be obtained, primarily 

by raising general standards of living, 
by improving health and medical con- 
ditions, and by a rapid development of 
production . . . economic development 
will probably be accompanied, at least 
for a time, by a rapid increase in the 
size of the population. . . . Successful 
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economic planning will depend upon 
ensuring that production increases more 
rapidly than population, and it is thus 
of the greatest importance that prob- 
able population growth be taken into 
account.® 


A reader who is unaware of 
the diversity of outlook within the 
Commission would expect that the 
obvious conclusion would be drawn: 
if the underdeveloped countries 
are to be successful in their at- 
tempt to improve living levels, it 
would be necessary to retard the 
‘‘rapid population growth.’’ 

The point might be made that 
this built-in ambivalence of the 
Commission actually may be a 
strength rather than a weakness. 
The Commission does represent the 
peoples of 60 nations. The facts 
are clearly stated. Policy-wise, 
there is much to be said for let- 
ting others carry through to the 
formulation of action programs. 

The Commission’s refusal to ac- 
cept Sweden’s view on the imple- 
mentation of the findings of the 
World Population Conference is 
another illustration of its tendency 
to avoid controversial issues. The 
Swedish position, as stated by Mr. 
Hyrenius, suggests that: 

In order that a scientific conference 

such as the World Population Confer- 

ence should lead to tangible results, the 

Commission would have to submit to 

Governments practical recommenda- 

tions based on the study of the eco- 

nomie and social implications of popu- 
lation trends and of possible action.” 

The Commission accepted in- 
stead the view that governments 
be invited ‘‘to arrange for the 
Conference’s findings to be studied 
in relation to the needs of their 
own countries either by existing 
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national bodies specializing in dem- 
ographic research or by committees 
to be established for the purpose.’’* 


EMPHASIS SHIFTED TO 
“UNDERDEVELOPED” COUNTRIES 


As early as 1950, the Commis- 
sion became aware of the impor- 
tance of technical assistance pro- 
grams. On the agenda of that 
year’s session the first items fol- 
lowing the procedural ones dealt 
with this matter. The report on 
that session states: 


Demographic considerations are of di- 
rect practical relevance to many aspects 
of economic development. They are 
involved in working out the objectives 
of the programmes. Development pro- 
grammes aim at building an economy 
which can more fully meet the needs 
of the people, and the specific needs de- 
pend not only upon the size of the pop- 
ulation, but also upon its composition 
and geographical distribution . . . prob- 
able future changes in that population 
must be taken into account in order 
that suitable provision for those 
changes may be made in the plans for 
economic development. It is important, 
in addition, to take into account popu- 
lation changes which may result from 
the implementation of the develop- 
ment plans. Such population changes 
form part of the problem of develop- 
ing and applying productive resources 
to meet the needs of the people. One 
of the primary resources is labour sup- 
ply, and the volume and the character- 
istics of that labour supply depend 
mainly upon the size, composition and 
distribution of the population.® 


The Commission’s reports clear- 
ly indicate that the emphasis of 
interest has shifted in recent years 
from pure theoretical and general 
aspects of population dynamics to 
those directly related to the eco- 
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nomic development of less devel- 
oped countries. Technical assist- 
ance programs, such as those to 
provide demographic experts to 
those countries and to conduct re- 
gional seminars to train local schol- 
ars in the field of demography, 
have become increasingly impor- 
tant. 


Until 1954, the Population Com 
mission continued to place consid- 
erable emphasis on general research 
problems. In 1954, the Secretary- 
General made it clear that ‘‘in all 
categories of economic work effort 
should be made to shift the empha- 
sis from general research to activi- 
ties directly related to the formu- 
lation of policy and to economic de- 
velopment.’’ He further stated: 


In accordance with the established pri- 
orities, the work in the field of popu- 
lation has been concentrated mainly on 
projects which are revelant to the plan- 
ning of economic and social develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 
However, the Council has given high 
priority to a few projects mainly of 
interest to the more developed coun- 
tries. Notably, the studies on demo- 
graphic aspects of the problems of the 
aged, and on the causes and implica- 
tions of the recent increase of birth 
rates in various countries of Europe 
and North America, as well as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. ... in the fu- 
ture attention should be increasingly 
focussed on questions of direct impor- 
tance to the under-developed countries 
and which the United Nations are in 
the best position to handle. 


Emphasis should be placed on the 
preparation of materials which the 
Governments of the under-developed 
countries require as direct instruments 
of policy-making and administration, 
but which they are not in a good posi- 
tion to prepare for themselves.” 





———_ 
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MERITORIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF THE POPULATION BRANCH 


In the area of technical assist- 
ance, projects undertaken by the 
Population Division—now the Pop- 
ulation Branch—have given ‘‘tan- 
gible benefits in the form of essen- 
tial information’’ upon which the 
governments could decide the di- 
rection of action designed to raise 
levels of living. Since 1951, the 
demographic aspects of technical 
assistance included projects such 
as: 

a) an expert was sent to India to as- 
sist in a statistical evaluation of the 
results of experiments with the rhythm 
method of family planning; 
b) an expert was sent to Egypt to 
help the National Population Commis- 
sion carry out studies and experiments 
as a basis for adoption of an effective 
population policy; 
c) an expert on population and mi- 
gration problems was sent to Indonesia 
to take part in the planning of that 
country’s economic development, with 
special reference to improving the dis- 
tribution of population; 

d) an expert was sent to Pakistan to 

assist the government in analyzing 

the results of the 1951 census; and 

e) United Nations fellowships and 

scholarships for study in the field of 

population have been awarded to in- 
dividuals from a number of countries, 
including Ecuador, Iraq, Puerto Rico, 

Syria, and Japan.11 

Seminars on population studies 
in Asia and the Far East will be 
held in Bandung, Indonesia this 
month; a seminar concerning pop- 
ulation problems in Latin America 
will be held in Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, December 5-16, 1955. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is assist- 
ing countries planning censuses in 
1960 and is also interested in mat- 
ters of preparation and organiza- 
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tion. This work is under the direc- 
tion of the Statistical Office. 

Many of the projects of the 
Population Branch are done in co- 
operation with UNESCO, WHO, 
FAO, and the various regional eco- 
nomic commissions. These agencies 
often require population informa- 
tion in order to be able to fulfil 
their functions. A recent example 
of this cooperation is the study on 
the relationships between popula- 
tion growth and economic develop- 
ment in Asia and the Far East 
which is to be conducted jointly by 
the Population Branch and the 
Secretariat of the Economie Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 
The study’s purpose is ‘‘to exam- 
ine the effects of existing and pro- 
spective future population trends 
upon specific aspects of the prob- 
lems of economic development, in 
particular industrialization; and 
the possible influence of economic 
changes upon mortality, fertility 
and migration.’’?? 

The Population Branch also pre- 
pares population estimates, projec- 
tions and evaluations of national 
population statistics; it publishes 
the Population Bulletin of the 
United Nations; it prepares re- 
gional and other demographic an- 
alyses required by various offices 
of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies. It also assists the 
United Nations’ Statistical Office 
in the preparation of the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. 

The Yearbook merits special 
mention. It is an annual compen- 
dium of the latest available official 
population statistics submitted by 
national governments, annotated 
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as to completeness and accuracy. 
Published first in 1948, each issue 
is generally devoted to one major 
topic. The first was general in char- 
acter. Fertility was emphasized in 
the 1949-50 volume, and mortality 
in the 1951 volume. Early publi- 
eation of new total figures from 
the 1950 censuses, particularly to- 
tal population for cities and major 
civil divisions and urban-rural 
areas, were featured in the 1952 
Yearbook. The 1953 volume was 
again general. It included a com- 
pletely revised, up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy of official demographic sta- 
tistics publications. The 1954 Year- 
book was again focused on fertil- 
ity.18 

While it is laudable that the 
United Nations demographic work 
relates directly to planning effec- 
tive programs for social and eco- 
nomic development, the question 
might be asked to what extent the 
advancement of demographic 
knowledge would be hampered if 
studies of a general character were 
completely neglected. By abandon- 
ing demographic studies in the ad- 
vanced countries, the Commission 
may be depriving even less devel- 
oped countries of valuable experi- 
ence which they could apply in 
planning their development. 


WORLD POPULATION CONFER- 
ENCE SERVED AS FORUM 


The World Population Confer- 
ence, held in Rome from August 31 
to September 10, 1954, was spon- 
sored by the United Nations in co- 
operation with the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population. The Conference was 
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convened at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council which 
acted upon a resolution of the Pop- 
ulation Commission. Approximate- 
ly 650 scientists from over 60 coun- 
tries attended. 

The Conference was not author- 
ized to adopt resolutions nor to 
recommend measures to be taken 
by governments. Its unique con- 
tribution was that it provided a 
forum for an exchange of views by 
leading scientists in many fields 
related to population. Such a 
meeting is invaluable in fostering 
the international exchange of 
knowledge. 

The Population Commission has 
made another notable attempt to 
bridge the ‘‘gaps in present knowl- 
edge of the relationships between 
population trends and economic 
and social conditions.’’ 

At its meeting in 1953 the Com- 
mission recommended that the Sec- 
retary-General appoint a commit- 
tee of experts to study the prob- 
lem. Two groups comprised the 
committee: one of these met in 
New York City and the other in 
Paris. The result was a report 
containing 50 suggestions for stud- 
ies in areas where existing knowl- 
edge is seriously deficient and 
where there are practical possibili- 
ties of obtaining valuable results.* 


A UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 


The United Nations has focused 
world attention on population 
problems, and this has been a 
unique contribution. Most of the 
work it has done is of such nature 
that it could be done only by an 
international agency. 
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@ Several organizations were en- 


gaged in research relating to popu- 
lation prior to the existence of the 
United Nations. Among those still 
making notable contributions are 
the Institut National de’Etudes 
Démographiques in France, the 
population studies program of the 
London School of Economics in 
England, and at several centers in 
this country: Princeton Univer- 
sity, University of Chicago, Miami 
University, and elsewhere. Popu- 
lation studies which originate on 
a national level are often suspect- 
ed of prejudice and viewed with 
skepticism. Since they carry the 
prestige of an international organ- 
ization representing 60 nations, 
United Nations’ studies of popula- 
tion growth and economic develo- 
opment have an entirely different 
psychological impact. They carry 
the authority—and the objectivity 
—which no national or private or- 
ganization can command. 

The United Nations demograph- 
ie activities during the last eight 
years have been of paramount im- 
portance in (a) focusing world at- 
tention on population problems; 
(b) initiating research pertaining 
to the various aspects of popula- 
tion dynamics and their inter-rela- 
tionships with socio-economic fac- 
tors; (c) providing a clearing 
house for information and research 
on population dynamics by mem- 
ber states of the United Nations’ 
specialized agencies and commis- 
sions; (d) giving technical assist- 
tance to governments of the less 
developed countries; and, (e) as- 
sisting and advising the various 
United Nations’ specialized agen- 
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cies on population problems there- 
by enabling those agencies to carry 
out their functions as prescribed by 
the United Nations Charter and by 
the General Assembly resolutions. 

In initiating research pertaining 
to the various aspects of population 
dynamics, the Population Commis- 
sion’s contribution is significant. 
Space limitation precludes discus- 
sion of all studies, but a list of re- 
ports appears on pages 105-107. 

One study merits special atten- 
tion. In April 1949 a survey was 
undertaken of the existing scien- 
tific studies concerning the rela- 
tionships between economic and so- 
cial factors and demographic 
changes. The report, ‘‘The De- 
terminants and Consequences of 
Population Trends,’’ published in 
1953, is a comprehensive world 
summary of such studies with spe- 
cific reference to problems of eco- 
nomic development. Relevant 
chapters of the larger report have 
been summarized in a very useful 
later publication entitled ‘‘Popula- 
tion Growth and the Standard of 
Living in Under-Developed Coun- 
tries.’’!® 


WORK IN PROGRESS 


Currently the Population Branch 
is working on nine projects which 
include a wide variety of subjects: 

(1) inter-relationships of demograph- 

ic, economic and social factors in My- 

sore state, India, 

(2) fertility in industrialized coun- 

tries, 

(3) recent international migration, 

(4) demographic, economic, and social 

implications of aging of populations, 

(5) data available for studying fertil- 

ity patterns in British West Indies, 

(6) life table mortality rates for use 
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in studying mortality in underdevel- 
oped areas, 

(7) demographic aspects of labour sup- 
ply, employment and unemployment, 
(8) a manual on methods of apprais- 
ing the accuracy of basic data for 
population estimates; and 

(9) a multi-lingual demographic dic- 
tionary.” 


STAFF AND STATUS SHOULD 
BE RESTORED 

For budgetary reasons there has 
been a drastic reorganization of 
the United Nations’ Secretariat 
within the past year. Under the 
Secretary-General’s reorganization 
scheme, while the reduction in per- 
sonnel for the entire United Na- 
tions’ Secretariat was only six per- 
cent, the 40 percent reduction giv- 
en the Population Branch was by 
far the most drastic suffered by 
any section.® 

In the light of the fundamental 
work carried on by the Population 
Branch, this drastic cut in budget 
and personnel seems ill advised. 
The Branch is being called upon 
by governments, by the specialized 
agencies and by the various units 
of the United Nations to undertake 
an increasing number of projects. 
For a staff of eighteen to do a job 
that 30 persons used to do, is obvi- 
ously impossible. 

The demotion of the Division to 
Branch status has caused an inevit- 
able loss in prestige, an important 
value within the context of an in- 
ternational organization. When 
the fundamental nature of the work 
of the Population Branch is under- 
stood, this loss of prestige and con- 
traction of effort can only be seen 
as unfortunate if not disastrous. 
After reviewing the record two 
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questions arise. Will these most 
worthwhile activities continue in 
view of the recent changes in the 
status and staff of the Population 
Branch? Are these changes calcu- 
lated to increase the efficiency of 
the many United Nations’ agencies 
dependent upon population statis- 
tics? 

That the scope and effectiveness 
of the United Nations’ work in the 
field of demography could be seri- 
ously hampered by this action was 
pointed out by Mr. Martin Hill of 
the secretariat, at the opening 
of the eighth session of the Popu- 
lation Commission : 

. . it must be emphasized that the 
Secretariat’s capacity to undertake 
studies would be smaller in the future. 
The Population Branch would be able 
to carry out internally only a few 
projects of the type that required a 
considerable amount of work in compil- 
ing and processing materials. Govern- 
ments, the specialized agencies, and 
the various units of the United Na- 
tions would therefore have to limit 
their demands on the Branch. The un- 
dertaking of any new projects requir- 
ing a considerable amount of staff 
time would make it still more difficult 
for the Population Branch to fulfil its 
immediate responsibilities.” 


One cannot help being impressed 
with the enormous contributions 
the United Nations has made to 
the science of demography. It has 
done much to focus attention on 
the relationship of population 
trends and living conditions 


throughout the world. 

The present budget of the entire 
United Nations operation, includ- 
ing the special agencies, is 60 mil- 
lion dollars per year. This amounts 
to two cents per capita for the 
world’s population, hardly an ex- 
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travagant investment to fulfil the 
aspiration of the United Nations 
Charter for a good life for all men. 

The present investment in the 
population work of the United Na- 
tions is $160,000 per year, less 
than three-tenths of one percent of 
the total budget. Per capita cost 
is less than one-tenth of one mil, 
In view of the outstanding contri- 
bution made by the Population 
Branch in furnishing the essential 
factual background for achieving 
the United Nations’ objectives and 
for encouraging the development 
of sound population policies, the 
appropriation seems absurdly in- 
adequate in terms of the job to be 
done. 

Since the funds available to the 
United Nations are subscribed by 
the member governments, the cor- 
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rection of what can only prove a 
grave error can come only from 
those who hold the purse strings. 
Once it is clear that this ill-advised 
retrenchment in so essential an ac- 
tivity may be a fatal roadblock to 
the ‘‘social and economic advance- 
ment of all peoples,’’ perhaps the 
funds will be made available by the 
member governments to lay the 
foundations essential for promoting 
social progress and better stand- 
ards of life. 


The money now budgeted to the 
Population Branch would pay only 
about one-hundreth of the cost of 
an intercontinental bomber. With 
the necessity for peace more urgent 
every day, is this economy or short- 
sighted penury? 

—Robsert C. Cook, Editor. 
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READERS PLEASE NOTE 


So many of you are now sending in clippings of newspaper and magazine stories 
which mention or quote the Bureau that we wonder just how many more we are miss- 
ing. Would you be kind enough to send us any clippings you see which mention the 
Population Reference Bureau? It would help in our planning; and would be greatly 
appreciated. 





The PRB’s Information Service, a national clearinghouse for population informa- 
tion, is available at all times to readers of the Bulletin. If you need facts or figures 
or if you wish information on the meaning or implication of population data, write 
us and your request will receive prompt attention. 
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